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. . * ' 4 Ms Pica is the Project S.TE.P* 

1 Program Dijgctor in Redding. 

7ft is a * 4 fto(t /o " manual for thosz who sense the creative and educational merit in 1 
bringing together learning troubted adolescents with senior citizens ivho*have a life* 
time of experiences to share. In its design and implementation, the program is a model 
of simplicity, with inmiinab requirements of bottistaff and facilities. In Redding. 
Connecticut, where (he concept was first tested, Project S.T.E.P, proved to be a 
magical mix. resulting in ehange difficult to capture in statistical columns.or in the 
written word. But the change can be seen, easily and undeniably, on the smitingand 
satisfied facK of the adolescents and the senior citizens alike . , . as well as on the 
faces of those who' choose 1 to bring them together. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 



The author is grateful to all those in the Redding schools who have cooperated in the 
work of Project S.T.E f P. t and who have provided information for this manual, particu- 
larly to Lawrence R. Miller, Superintendent, of Schools, Dolly Peach, David* Protheroe 
and Donald Wendell, guidance counselor, principal and vice-principal, respectively, of 
the John Read Middle School, where the project was originally implemented, to 
S.T.E.P. tutors Nelta Ashcroft* Helen Commons, Minnie Cunningham, Frances Dor- 
mont, Philip Dormpnt, Charles R< Emmons, Robert H* Hcatley, Christine Jhirlburl, 

m Oscar Karrel, Elizabeth McCoy* Lconore Q'Hare, H. Nelson Pooler, Margaret Tread- „ 
well, Garold-Van Dyke, Lucia Watt, Marie Wicklun, Peggy ZetoHi, to the John Read , 
Middle School students who participated in the project* to Drs. Ronald Raymond, 

/ Robert Matefy and Renee Frengui, psychological consultants for ih4 project, tcr 
Carolyn G. Haprtman, pYoject secretary, and especially to Rosalie R, Saul* creator and 
director of Project S.T.E.P., wiio had the wisdom to foafe to the past^g planning for 
(he future. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A /oca/ clergyman once commented to mg 
. f/iaf* "0/2C o/"f/i* major deficits of toddy's 
youngster* is that theft have virtually no con* 
' tact, with elderly peopled He wehl on to rem* 
inisce about the aunts* uncles, grandparents* 
etc.. who were tgry much a part of the grow* 
ingup process of 4arlier generations. Today's 
children, in the main, have only the*adu)t 
m models offered to them by parents and, the 
adults who serve them in fornfaL structured * 
m sit nations. V 
« It seem* remarkable thai our society has 
not ventured to draw more deeply on the 
expertise and accumulated wisdom oftts 
senior citizens. Rather, their immense poten- 
tial as a natural resource has becn&irttuilly 
untapped. ^ * 

Another restrained natural resource is the 
blighted latent of*childrencffflicted with 
learning disabilities. Could it not be that the 
educational prqss-for individualization of ■ 
instruction * gives us a partial hey to the 
handling of so many of these disabled young 
people? . ' , * \ 

It seemed eminent good sense.to combine 
'these two social needs into an equation that 
produced Ihe STEP prpgram as an option 
serving SqUi elements of the equation. The 
wisdorii. &armth* ai(3 talent of the senior * k 
citizen and the deep emotional needs of the 
learning disabled seemed, to be a sound chemi* 
cal combination. It was! 

Project STEP isjrn educational option. It is 
notja panacea, neither is it a public relations 
frill. -Wis one small alternative in a growing 
arsenal of educational approaChes^and its 
application should depend qu and be molded 
to local tonditiops an<} needs. 

This project, just beginning to receive na* 
tional attention, addresses these educational 
facts: 

* Carefully selected senior citizens have 

- demonstrated the potential to make a • 
significant i&pact in the educational 
setting. They can do so in a suppiemen* 
tary mannrr, at minimal cost, without 
threatening the sensitivities of cerlifica* 
ted professionals. 

* learning troubled adolescents can hake 
impressive educational arid behavioral 
strides t(. subtly but effectively, their 
inner-directedness and concerns with 1 
self can })e shifted to deal with the prob- 
le nix and. concerns of others. 




The prqgram.establishcs d viable setting to 
fc allow senior citizens to work. directly witfx 
" learning troubled adolescents in the produc* 
tion of educational materiafe. Most often, 
these are matefials*requeste<t specifically by . 
t elcmdfilary teachers to meet the special needs 
* of a loiver*level child: In. dealing with thein* ^ 
Jterent difficulties in-producing such. mater* 
iaistfhe adolescent — with sensitive-guidance 
from his Senior Tutor — finds himself in* 
voived in the learning process In it new and 
creative way. For many' children* this process 
has marked a dramatic change in attitude f be- 
havior and both ability and willingness to 
learn in the normal. classrot>m setting. 

But no one should be misled by the ap' ' 
parent simplicity of the idea. Project &T.E.P. 
has its r own unique intricacies, and that is why 
' this booklet mil be Valuable to those wishing, 
to sample its wares. For one thing, most of 

Senior Tutors have been outside the edw 
cational set ting Jor scores of years They . 
bring their own gets of attitudes and preju- 
dices to this new iask. How can mJbest pre* 
parethem-to be effective-educators and 
counselors? Hoty Can we maximize the value, 
of the educational materials which are pro- 
duced? Hopv can we most effectively cbprdu . 
nate the S.T.E.P. program with/the regular 
classroom teacher? 

These are but a few oflhe many questions 
which must be answered before a program 
like Project S.T.E.P. can-be put together sue 
cessftilty.' We have great pride that it has bee# 
done in Redding. We hope this comprehen* 
y *$fee*Gook!et will stimulate thinking about 'the 
Value of this unique and interesting educa* 
tional concept 




Lawrence R, Miller 
Superintendent of Schools 
Easton*Redding*Regionat 
School DistricLNo. 9 
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For're tired teacher Li^io Watt, educating loungbtef^ati* not a new e*.j?cncifcje t btit tcacfung them 
diadem tea through Industrial Arts activity was an Unexpected ^challenge* w 



PROJECTSTEP A STEP FORWARD 

Halfway through the &>t% of the 1970s, m 
American ?ot.k't> dtill floundering in ik at- * 
4 tempt* to shape meaningfu^rolesjor its se- 
nior citizens. The .confusion, perplexity and , 
bewilderment J* uo less great as educators, 
parents anil concerned citizons strug$$ \\ ilh - 
* the problem* of troubled adolescents. Opf- , 
portunitie^ inexperience success, 6r to vfoply . 
feel good obolit themsehes, arc too often 
-lackio&bojh for our elder citizen* anthfor * ( 
those young people uho in a variety^of way?* » 
exhibit their m gati*e attitudes about svhooL 
# It is in recognition oCtlit- necd> of these * 
too-of ten -overlooked people* ifhcl with faith 
ifi the <erviee> the> ean offer to each other 
"^and to >oeiety. th^t a >pccial program Ijjis 
'been developed in the Rul&pg, Ou^inedieut, 
public st-hooU. 'Ill rough "Project f>.T.EJ\ {Se* 
mors Tuto^for Educational Progress), initial* * 
l»furv:led under Title III of the federal 
Elementary and Secondary Eduealiun-\rk/ 
<etuor <uizen< ;jre Mug employed within ii" 
school netting to uorft with adoleMeiUs i\hn . 
are experiencing failure due lu*ai adeinir, ' ) 
physical, social or emotional difficulties. 

Projec t S.T.E/.P. U a viable and important 
alternative Uj din-* t remedial or academic 
\ programming for feumingiwndu aj^ped young \ 



p^pple^Such traditional approaches, whether 
In t^ie form of daily tjpmcdial sessions or sejf- 

* Contained classroorfi situations, either withm^N 
the regular school orln out-placement facili- 

? tics, ArgMVol only excessively costly, jout too 
* often, they prove#u/6e ineffective .in meet* 
ing the riepds of special children. There is 
*abjjntiant ptfoof/thpt when youngsters must 
still leebive Special hetp during the'ir ado!cs ; 
cept yeqi^hee^usc they have difficulty in 

* meeting the expectations of their grade level ^ 

becau&f they cannot read, write, reason, * 
t ^communicator behave appropriately — they 
1 frequently become frustrated in.their attempts 
' at learning.* .As they sc^e they arc being la- 
IwlccJ as educational failures, they begin to 
■ i^jec^th^JesBCning experience. The trustra- 
tionj of 'these children, their resenthients and 

* hostilities, interfere with and often totally 
jmpeda their ability to learn. 

A* an innovativejiltcrnativc'to structured 
special educational^jrogramming, Project 

* S.T.lf'P- employs skilled, retired n)cn and 
women uho'repjeseiit "grandparent" figures 
rather than teaching staff, and who stand 
apart fro t m teaches in regard to. skills, pro- 
fessional tiUftita and salary expectations^ As a 

4 *f eoiiscquenec, Ihe o|fportuiuty is ever-present 
t . and it is con Uny; illy and consistently dc-< 



■ ** * 

t veluped to form meaningful personal rela- 
tionship* wlyeh bridge the generations. 

The SXE.P. program" lia^> placed its pri- 
mary exphasis not un teaching iu> learning 
handicapped studcttU dirndl} , but rather un 
creating a learning experience in which the 
students tu a remarkable extent teach thgrn- 
.sehes. The approach i* simple, adolescents, 
caa*full> identified for the program, are a^ked 
, t to join in an ambitious project to product* 
•educational materials for children at the 
elementary IcwL The senior citizens, trained 
by Specialists in the prograiHj act as'thcir 
tutors and helpmates in this endeavor, 

Sinct* its* inception. S/1\EJ\ has demon- 
strated in a cumpi-llmg \\i\y thai the program 
jtudent>. ie> thc> develop Irani in g gam es, 

. puzzlo. huuka* tape recordings*, map* aiicl 
i-iniipnu-lli wlndi ft di help ) uvulgstcrs in the 
lucwr grade*. "tliLiii^i-Ke> cXperu-nce highly 
^uc^e^ful cognhhe, affc-<Ji\c 3nd academic 
experiences, as well, * . 

Furthermore, the program has shown that, 
ill their wurk* the seniors und adole&Lcntk 
have reached uut m 'a highly- pusili\e% ay to 
a.iasl spet trum of people, in and uut&idc uf 
the sellouts* particularly tu teachers, elemen- 
tary h-\el students, parent the local schoul 
system and ultimately, to society itself, , 
\ THE S.T E.F. E}JP£RIENCR FOR STUDENTS 
In producing their learning materials, the 
program jUhIciiU> havi-rcadi!) acquired know- 
ledge in specific subject areas such as mathe- 
matics, language a'rU, residing, social studies 
dnd science-. Through measuring, cutting and 
drawing* ti.id in estimating the u*e otiyUW 
materials (paper* cardboard, pabtc, Qtc.f, they 
have also improved their perceptual sjtills. 
Language abilities have been Strengthened ^ 
through writing, type" recording and spelling, 
- , <ind through punctuating, structuring and 
sequencing sentences for buuks, tind for garni* 
and equipment directions. * 
In building tja^sruom furniture a'nd equip- 
* ment, the youngpeople havc'learned mean 
ingful mathematics and have received an in- 
troduction to such^radvs as drafting, medi- 
anics, carpentry and woodworking. In "print * 
inj£" their own books, they have acquired t 
typing and bookbinding skills. 
" And,there is more. Once the students have . 

been shown hoV to develop and organize* 
their ideas into valuable educational mater., 
ials, they leam to plan, execute and complete 

"a task. Many, especially those who are vet- 
~ bally limited, have learned that they dqhave 
the ability to express themselves in a uniquely 
personal and gratifying way . , . through their 
own creative* talents. * t T 
For many of these disabled learners/Pro* 

ej^c 3 , , '■>■: : -3 



jevt K.T,FJ\ wa^ \iewcd as a program of last 
n->urt the fiu,t] try to remedy, disruptive be- 
liSwur tie fore placement ill aji'out^ide facility- 
In nitin> in>Lmcei>, S-T.E.P, h;ib brought re- 
markiblt vlhftlgc a* these yuiuig people inter- 
act 4Uh «tdulL» and with their peers in a tutal- 
1> different *\ti\ . With the burden of grades i 
and uf tnidttiuiid) Ieanhng^tyles hftettfrum 
their Miuylders. they h^ie responded tu this 
neu . suppo^tKe environment in an express 
M\e and pusithc manner. For some childre.11> 
fur die first time in their live*, they have 
tdlked freely about their feelings, iheir ideas, 
their Injpes. Tliey have? begun tu discover 
their own identities. 

For many S/f,E'.P. students, so great has 
been their growth in self-confidence and 
skills in this alternative learning netting that, 
in time, they have Sought out the educational 
mainstream which they earlier had rejected, 
After several months hi S/I\E.P.> many young- 
sters began to set aside their work on mater- 
ials, and instead- asked their tutors for 3ssis» 
tanee ai composing research papers, study- * 
iHg for teste and completing homework 
assignments. Some students, after they had 
Ijeen in S.T.E.P. fur many months, asked to 
remain in the program on an elective basis 
only> so that they could resume a fyll aca- 
demic schedule. Others requested that they 
be removed from S.TJS.P, entirely, confident 
that they could function well in the regular, 
school program. 

For all .such students, their decisions to 
return to the mainstream, completely or in 
part have proved to be soufid. Without excep- 
tion, they are performfftig a ^ higher levels, , 
socially an^ academically, than at.any other 
time in their young lives.,* 

THE SENIORS IN S.T.E.P. . ■ ' 

In many ways, the S.T.E.P., experieneejor 
the senior citizen tutors ha& been as meaning* 
ful as for the program students. They have 
formed meaningful relationships with the stu- 
dents, and with each other v They fiave made 
new (and sometime* jtheir only) friends, they 
have discovered the joy of helping a young 
person, of being part of a school, of being 
needed and appreciated, % 
Previously, senior citizens' only m^jorser* 
vice to schools had been 1 as volunteer "gnjp- 
nies'jl for children at' the pre-school or ele'men-' 
tary level. But in Pmject S.T.E.P., die work 
of seniors has* been bQth appropriately re* 
munerative and challenging. 

Far from being representatives of "old 
T *tyle" teaching methods, these senior tutors, 
through careful training, may be rightly re- 
garded as pioneers of <£xciting and innovative 
educational ideas. They have developed an 
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emiroiimetri ha*rd on strung interpersonal 
# relationship* of iru>t, o£ sharing, of creating, 
which only t hoy. with their wisdom. skill, 
patk-iu'c ;md eift'Of time, arc, uniquely able 
to offer.' >- 
■ S T E.P. AND CLASS$tf>9tt TEACHERS 

■Oo>;jr K' n vuikirfrsi at Jjoth middle and 
eieiin-rit j$ 1 U luu* lx;hefitU!d H^nificantly 
fr^tp Pr t < T.E.P. Middle mjIiooI teachers 
^liave fb^m i/it\ ^an novt teach and relate to , 
the jJoli-Mt»nfe more ixnidiiy* Through 

tlrcir e\p*-nt a* e-* in the program, S,TvE,P* N m 
ttiidejit* h,i^ "tfcu-Ioped the skills and atti- 
tudes the> 'iVt d to e^perienee*aeademie sue- 
eeAs, In tjiivr JiisUuiee^ihrough S.'I\fi.P„ 
<ome stud,- jn whose K Milling or behavior 
problem <* a' r - >tM>l'e ha\i- been amoved en' 
tirri* from "iie traditional classroom setting, 
where th» -yhud placed a special liurden on 
tht* ttwht-z*. ' 

Emj-uoy mg senior eiuzem rather than par- 
^nb^ aid»N to tile disabled learners has been 
appealing l ■ lea Jiers* Mnce they clearly rep- 
resent no threat to the traditional teaching 
rob, and typically are fess critical both of 
spools and of teachers than parents in the 
■classroom might be.# 
s VALUABLE MATERIALS 

Educational materials have been in short 
supply due to rising cos and diminishing 
funds, but thfouglv Project S.'I\J£?P. T many 
unique and valuable materials have been 
made available to elementary teachers 'and 
their students at no charge. 

When requesting materials* teach ers^have 
iieen encouraged to submit descriptions of 
the special needs of individual children in 
their classrooms, so that personalized mater- 
ials may hu developed for them* Thus through 
ProjeM S.T,F*,I\^elementary teachers have 
been butter tfbleio individualize' their pro* r 
grams, and their students have been provided „ 
with motivating games, books, tape record- 
ings, etc., suited to th'eir needs. 

THE PROGRAM FAi^ENTS 

Parents of the prograrif children ha\jp re- 
jrorted a new ease m self-expression within 
the home. They note further that (fnsap- i 
proacli to learning for Un-ir troubled children 
lias created a new interest tn schoof participa- 
tion, Absenteeism has been markedly reduced* 
Moreover parents* have l>een called into school # 
less frequently for conferences regarding thcL 
academic or behavioral problems of their * 
children, \ 
IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM , \_ 

The Redding school system, as supporter of x 
the program, has found in Project S.TJSJ** 
tiiat it can meet the special needs of the*»e ^ 
learning handicapped children effectively and * 

\ 
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S,T,E:P* inaltcs ctasswork fun and cosy. When it's 
time lo learn multiplication tables, lhes& youngsters ' 
match puzzle pieces for Ihcir answers. 

creatively without the expense of added spe- 
cial education teachers. Indeed, the school 
system has acquired a corps of effective 
pcopje at such a reasonable rate that it can 
afford to provide one-to-one attention for 
these students. 

Special education personnel ivithin the 
system have shown they can effectively, train * 
Hie senior citizens for their new roles.*, tutors* 
They continue to provide invaluable service 
to the program in advising, supervising and 
supporting the tutors injilmir work, and in 
training classroom teachers to diagnose their 
own children more effectively, in terms of 
possible. referral to the program* and in re- 
questing learning materials for children in.the 
elementary grades. 

ANI3 IN TAE COMMUNITY 

Through the work of Project S/IVE.P., t*e 
community and society have been offered a 
viable program for youngsters whose academ- 
ic and behavioral difficulties had marked them- 
as potential drop-outs or possible delinquents. 

It isj;he hope of the Project S/HE*P* staff 
that these efforts will be widely replicated* 
For it is through Such programs* that society 
may begin to feci more positive about the 
largely untapped resources of its older mem- 
bers, and often lost potential of many. young 
people. Perhaps what Project S.T*E,P. can 
best demonstrate is that in planning for the 

9 . . '. ■ 4 
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A stHTCbbfutllutor-btudvnt pan. fl, Xel^ort Poutet mgi 
her ttory for young children. * 

fiiUiriv dare not overlook the pa*t. * 

s, [.i? >\ M r , * 

t An effort such as S.T.EIK is a people pro- 
gram. Hardware requires little mon^thaft 
imagination and an acquisitive nature. * 
* Given a source of senior citizens and a 
group of teaming handicapped adolescents, 
such a program can operate under", the direc- : 
tion of oik- or of many professionals within 
the school, depending upon their abilities, 
specialties* and the time they have to offer 
■to the program. 

The program director should integrate and 
supervise all professional and paraprofessional 
activities related to the program through 
workshops lectures, seminars and direct 
.school contact, hi thisTcgard, it is recoin- 
mendc+d that the director fill these roles: 
. * Recruitment and training of the stfhior 
citizens <n> tutors. 

• Participation fn a team of school per- 
sonnel which determines admission of stu- 

, dents into the program, ' 

• Pairing of students and tutors. 

• Supervision of ^Indent-tutor ivork/, 

• Maintenance of records related to-stu- 
(K+nt-tutor work anclprogress, 

• Meetings with cJassmom teachers to dis- 
cuss theinciews of the students and the pro- 



\sfc q ptut twist to Hilda as site "pimls*' * * ^ 

gram, and to report on student and program 
progress. . , 

• Meetings with cfeiricntary level teachers 
to ascertain needs of their students for learn- 
ing materials. 

RECOMMENDED QUALIFICATIONS . 
FOR THE PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

The program director should have a back- 
ground of extensive experience in working 
m with handicapped ^children, especially'in the 
areas of language, reading and conceptualiza- 
tion skills. The director should be able to # 
utilize tqst results to determine the needs of 
special children, based-on their strengths and 
weaknesses, both for those adolescents en- 
roJled,in thtj program and for elementary 
level students for whom materials arc made. 

Of importance, the director should have an 
ability to create, or direct the creation of 
materials for learning which are useful in 
themselves, and are specific to the ncefls of 
*- tlie adolescents who makgjligrn find the 
elementary children who will ust; them. 

Further, thjo program director should hate 
some liackground in psychology, particularly 
with regard tb testing and measurement, and ■ 
have a special awareness xyf the needs of the 
elderly, as welj as the young. - 

Although more than one professional may 
be used to fill the variect rolc^of the program * 
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director* utilization of a single person in iliis 
position generally sttengthenscontinuity in 
pr<%ram development. It is important, ho^ 
ever*, for various school professionals to work 

i individually or a team in support of the 
program and thejdirector. In particular* the 
school administrator* guidance personnel and 
school psychologist should Be available to as- 
sist the program director in Scheduling* test- 
ing and counseling of program students. It is 
recommended thai the services of personnel 
"within the school systeip*be uSed exclusively 
in such support rotes*, since they arc familiar 

, to 'and with the students* and are awsire Qf 

* local problems which may bear On the pro- * * 

* ■ *r gram. 

* . * "in ifi riiM,; WW 9£XIOK TUTORS 

There are^varied ways of recruiting senior 
citizens as program tutors, and it is difficult 
to predict \tfiich approach may prove most 
..effective in a given area* Senior citizens in 
the Redding program have responded most 

* frequently to advertisements in the form of 
posters prominently displayed in post offices, 
beauty parlors, pharmacies and stipemiarketg. 

" Radio*ai)£l newspaper publicity jnd advertise- 
ments* as well as word-of-mouth* have also 
proved effective recruitment devices. 

Senior citizen clubs and housing develop- 
ments have gener.alljkproved to be poor re- 
cruitment-centers. Seniors in such locations 
tend to be more interested in developing 
recreational rather than service activifies. In 
general,. it has been- the independent senior, 
living ajone or, with spouse* relative or friend* 
who has responded mostfavorably ^pro- 
gram recruitment publicity. 

Emphasis in" such publicity should be given 
to the need for ^surrogate grandparents" 
rather than for "teachers*' or "teachers' aides," , 
since such terms may often cause seniors to * 

, feel unqualified for the position. Salary of- 
fered should'bFlncluded in the recruitment 

( publicfty. * t * 

A typical poster uTfteddhjg reads; * 

* ■ 

' * 1 

Trfi£0:,!E^< AND WOMEN 
> y> ^.?ER HOUR 
1 ' • Htl'- V f; SCHOOL 

^(.■.'".f ■'■ SuF * .uGff> \ £.(jMAWOP AREMT 
■ ■<•:. y'tPA^ilC* SOCIAL 
V: >-no.-.'' l :/cesSARY . 

* ■ 

» . u,i)*h f i -j, f iii/LNs mm 

n nil n m »*rj™-* * y\U)t<tf \\\ * 
In Redding, senior citizens responding to 

* recruitment advertising are invited to attend 
Q general meeting where the program is%de- * 
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scribed in some detail, They are told the 
position requires working with seventh and 
eighth graders who are having difficulty in 
learning, and who need help on a. one-to-one 
basis, ■ 

We tell the seniors of the program ration- * * 
ale: that the project involves the adolescents 
in making original learning materials for 
elementary school children* and since their 
own skills in sucli basic^reas as reading, jvrit- 
ing, spelling and mathematics are below grade 
level, thejr will themselves be involved in a 
\vortlnvhile* learning experience while helping 
younger children. 

. The job of Hie seniots, we inform them* 
will be to-guide the adolescents in their work. " 
■ Of paramount importalice will be the develop- 
ment, of personal relationships which will 
motivate-the students to learn. 

It is important that the seniors be fully in- 
formed of the training they will*receive for 
their new, important jobs, and that they are , 
^ade aware they,willhave the on-going sup- 
port and guidance of the program director 
and other professionals. 
THK'OIFT OP TIME /. , ' 

The experiences gainetiin time* and the 
time to share those ekperiences with young 
people are two of the priceless gifts which the * 
seniors can bring to the program. In Redding* 
Project S.T.E.P, operates five hours each 
school day, and the senior tutors are asked to 
commit themselves to the students and to 
theprogram for three days each week. While ' * 
in some instances seniors may have additional 
time they wish to spend in the program* a 
minimum of three days during each school 
week'has proved to be sufficient for thoiv 
ough involvement in^the project and with tbe 
students, " * . . 

After the general meeting in Redding, a 
"sign-up" sheet is circulated* -asking for the 
names anci telephone numbers' of those * 
interested. The program director then con- „ 
tacts the seniors ihdividually for follow-tip 
personal interviews. 

THE INTERVIEW WITH '* 
* PROSPECTIVE TUTORS" ? ' # 

Interviews with prospective senior tutors 
are in a sense a distillatiWof the program - v 
o process: the needs-of the senior citizens as 
well as of the program students must be 
judiciously weighed. The program director*' * 
should approach su£h an interview with the 
followiK considerations in mind: % 

f It ffikeV many different kinds of seniors ^ >* 
to ^vork effectively with many different 
kiiKls of^hildren. There is not a specific type t 
of senior who should behired. 

J 11 is important to leam of the applicant's 

■1 6 , 




A tiiety tutor trattung session. Oscar Karret qrtd H. Nelson Pooler-assume the rules uf "acting oul 
student and tutor to stimulate staff discussion about improving behavior, * 
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hobbies* special skilled ucational background, * 

and former occupation, The more varied 

these 'are, the more services the senior will b^e^- 

> able t8 offer to the adolescents. 

/ It i& worthwhile to the senipr to articu- 
late his> or her reasons fopvariting to become 
in\ohed m fhe pragrafii/Such a djrect ques- 
tion may ehut some surprising answer How- 
e\uTjJthe facLthat a semorhas resptinded to 

^the program idea speaks well of his or her 
interest in young people * 
. / It is necessary to be sensitive'to pre- 
judices against su^h youthful predilections" 

lon'ghair or dungarees. SucK prejudices 
may prevent the senior frpm entering into 
an appropriate relationship with an adoles- 
cent. 

V It must ,be reinforced that the program * 
children areJeamirjg handicapped, and as 
such they may be atypical in behavior* re* r 
fleeting bruised self-images ur total lack of 

' self -confidence?. The program director must 
a*k if the prospective tutor is excessively ap- 
prehensive about uorkin^Vwith such children, 
ur if he or she recognizes me challenge***/ 
such work. The best mix 4s a biLof both 
attitudes* , * - 

In Redding, after such an initial interview, 
any senior uti/en who wishes to participate 

. is accepted into "the training program. Screen * 
ing out of inappropriate prospective tutors is 

v 7 ' 



done, when neces6aiy t during or subsequent 
^to-such training. * 

HOWSENIO? CITIZENS BECOME TUTORS 
In Reddirtg, the program functions fet ** * 
when the senior citizens iye a^embled*ancl_ 
trained before the beginning of the school 
yean This approach, creates a feeling among 
students and facility that the'prograrn is an 

, integral part of the school schedule. In any 
case it isvitaf that !if) tutors attdnd 18 traiiV 
ing sessions before they begin their worlftn 
thejsrogram. • 
m The training period is: for four hours a day # 
three days a week for a six*weeflt period. It-is 
often combined with, or followed^y, a 
transition period of half-time training and c 
half'time^Dr-king withjhs stutlents. It i& 
desirab!e,jMieo possible, for all seniors to at- . 
tend eveiV training Session* 

* ' Once the program is in full wing, training 
for the senior tutofs continues in the form of 
daily oneJiour seminars* Additionally, the ^ 
program director is available before afld after 
school hours to disc ussoin dividual problems^ 
question** and interests involving aitutor and 
the student* \ ( I 

The girfdeUpe in Redding is to accept all 
senior citi£ens^4o the program who apply- 
Since there is normal attrition in spch a pro* 
gram, the program director enrolls several , * 
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im>cptemhft* fr<i</nv> &*wmbk to heat abuttt S.TJJ.l'/* guahandvwecttves for the coming year. 

MM bi jm'Mmted in any^^jccifie order of se- 
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ifton luturs than might at. tualiy be ne«*if*d tu 
,\vork with tin* students. Salaries arc paid only 
upon ihtv'tfmpletion of trumuigand inter- 
artiun wnh'the ^indent*. If pos^itfos lunv* 
ever, rvimlHirhemeiu is provided for hindv£ 
and Transportation during the training period. 

Tho*e i-ondui tin£ the training for .seniors 
should realize that they are apff^o bejearful> 
. .tnviou* to please, unfamiliar with. contempo- 
rary seliooU and^'urriuila, ai^h>ften in awe 
of u*a*' hers, lli t>y should ako forewarn the 
senior* thai jpc prujjram may not \)C a posi- 
ts eVxprrienlV for all who have Enrolled, and 
• there i> ho embarrassment attached to &impiy 
dropping out. 

r S*-mo]S who are late applicants can be in- 
truded into the training plan al any point. 
Spuria! efforts are made to increase their 
penoH> of observation of both experienced 
tutors and the rf program director working with 
*tud<-n ^followed by a period of half-time 
^ ntaervms; and half time working. They arc 
included in the daily one-hour training sem 
nar* from thi* time they enter the program 
and.are <-ivouraj;ed to eome into school early 
and stay late so that they may have additional 
Mm** with tht* program dir,eetor. These late 
arriyaN a\w pjXri-jkv hTs* many as possible 
of the following ar tivilies &uggetfted r for ' 
training tutor*. - 

Ml ^J,o vji\ nirf I OK TRAINING 
In Proji*rt ST.E.P,, the folio^itjijjaetivi- 
tw* form ihv \ni*\* fur training .senior c itizen!* 
to work effeeiiwly with adoleseents in the 
program. uf then* tiviUe* are continued 
for the duration of theprogram, lliey flced 
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cjueiTCe." 

OBSERVATION OF CLASSES AT ALL 
<^RADE LEVELS, Such observation is valua* 
-w^ble for two reasons: first, many seniors have 
^^Tr&Mit*** 11 insitle a school for -10 or 50 years. ■ 
Seeo^Iyv4jjc seniors must become familiar 
with those fearing environments in which 
their students have had difficulty learnings 

During such observation periods* Hie se- ■ 
nioivarc asked to beep notes of theiryjnprcs- 
»ionJ They are asked to identify styles of 
teadningj learning and discipline in the class* - 
room* and to be alert to patterns of learning 
and behavior of specific learning handicapped 
youngsters in the classroon/ 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS. These wide- 
ranging and frequent discuggions attempt to 
- provide the seniors with a good-deal of infor- 
mation on such topics as: 

Methods for teadiiug in the academic areas. 

The game+manufacthring aspects of helping 
students to learn. 

Individualization of instruction. 

Learning styles. 

Psychological needs of children. 

Causes of learning disabilities. 

Emotional problems possible in disabled 
students, t 

Sensory-motor techniques for learning* 

Vic role of creativity in learning and in 
developing a positive scfjfeiinagc* 

The relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent. 

The relationship between teaching and 
lettmtng. 
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The role of the teadnr land tuto*'} in task- 
breaking for a student* 

Let ture* frum otit^ide &uurL.e*, such as 
p^hulugist*, ecjucaturscind parent^ are alsu 
included in ^unw uf these areas. 

During disunion* invoking these topks, - 
the »euiut t jtiZvii i=> nut expected Lu learn ill! 
the concomitants of the various labels used to 
identify learning handicapped students (emu- 
Uoiially di>turbcd, ueurologic*dI> handicap- 
ped. JtMnnng d babied* etc.). RatlJer, emphu- 
ma is placed un finihng answers tu a series uf 
fundamental question^ as they relate to indi- 
vidual &tudenu> in the program and nut as 
they arc* representative uf a diagnostic des- 
cription* The questions: 

Wljat do I as a tutor want td help this stu- 
dpntjto learn f 

Why do I tiani to help tin* Midgut learn 
Ihi^articular sftitt? 

l(ou am I going to help him or her team 
thtiskitl? ^ , 

//)ju dor* tlu* student team things be*t? 
\\ f hah arc Jm flier strength* and weaknesses 
for learning? 

* lla^e I met my goaU for this student? t ' 
(l ^stressed r^peaU-dly during discussion 
periods that the seniors' fundamental role in 
the prugranj l> in forqning a relationship with * 
a ituik-nt ImmmJ un trust. a*varene:>fc of capa 
hi) hie?, appro* iation uf needs antr^ishes, and 
understanding of potential ro^nUficnls or 
hostilities. We constantly reinforce the idea 
that insight Into all of the.se rfFeas will come 
th.rough constant dialogue and listening - 
on u personal level. 

The seniors need also to be made aware of 
rule* and guidelines established by the school* 
administration to govern student behavior. 
They bt'rome familiar with these regulations,. 



and expect (hat their students will observe 
them to the best of their abilities. However, 
they Jeam, at the *ame time, that the learning 
handicapped adolescent, because of repeated' 
negative experiences within the educational 
setting,' may have considerable difficulty in 
ubservihg-the prescribed standard of behav- 
ior. * 
UK A DING. Senior tutors are encouraged to 
read general materials un contemporary edu- 
cation, and they are provided with literature 
on special education arulttarnhig disabilities 
in particular, Discussion with ihe gruup about 
such articles they have read often proves to 
be valuable to4he senior as he works to 
formulate a new set of ideas and ideate, 
ROI.K PLAYING. This device has been one 
of the most helpful techniques in (he training 
program. In role playing, the tutors are paired, 
one as teacher, the other as student, using 
manipulative-teaching materials such as tare 
grams or attribute blocks. I*ater> ihe roles are 
reversed. Afttfr a period of role-play ing, dis- 
cussion follows about: ^ 

1) Frustrations of teaching and learning. 

2) Teaching styles observed* 

* 3) Suggestions for alternative method* of 
teaching. 4 ■ ■ 1 

I) Strong and yteak modalities which the 
tutors observe in themselves and in each uther. 

5) Ways in which tutors might relate. what 
ihey have learned during this role-play mg ex- 
perience^ a learning activity 4hey can create 
for a student. , 

\ IV r Sometiihe during, the training 
period, a lottery of tests is administered to 
those senior citizens who have indicated they 
would like tojoin the program Us paid mem- 
bers of tlie staff. The tests are used tu deter- 
mine each seniors degree of depression, self- , 
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t^tivin ittltl ^-n^- of i>J>Utioiu it> well on the 
inhtrent or utquirt-d lc jdt-rshij* niodaliU 
< authoritative, demot ralit , laL^t\&-faift\). The 
fe*iilL* uf tlkvt U.-U are ttet-d jliroiij*huUL tilt 
program to^aiu in. ^lu into i\n»v personal 
qualities in the tutor.- whith *ausr them to 
hi- more efftvtive w;itli the ^tudeiiUi and to 
toaauiub edM: tlit* Ui»k uf pWiug the right 
M-uior wittrthf right adult-scent hi the pro- . 
jsr,tm. AiiKyis ttif UwU whkh have Wenvulua* 
hie are the iwi&to" Self-concept Test, Geron- 
tological A'ppercetHioit TeM % and the Leader- 
ship Ability Tc*L 

hi |UfMI\f v «i< HI WiXLSK * x ' 
mm: *1 'i*h:im. ^ * 

When is a stmior citizen ready, to assume * 1 
the responsibilities of the tutorial role? 

By far the best yardstick of the effective,- 
new of the tutor training program is the sub* 
■ sequent success experienced by those students 
with whom the tutor works. If there is no- 
ticeable improvement of basie skftls, achieve- ' 
ment in academic areas, and growth in be- 
havior«,and self-image, the tutor is doing nil r 
effectiv/*Job. 

It has b£en valuable, as well /to pre- and 
_ T po$t-tesrihe seniors in an informal manner 
m making a judgment about their readiness \ 
for the tutoring ^ork. 

The test is'presented within the following 
framework, The characteristics of an effective ' 
teacher, expressed as a philosophic guideline 
in, die program, are placed on a chart-(see 
insert)- TAo observers (educators or psycho- 
logists) Cht>c& tht- lifted tharae tens tics on *r 
0 to 5 stale us the tutor works with a student 
m a particular task T . preferably manipulative 
in natur£, sttch^a* copying pf parquetry de- 
signs. " ^ 

After the f.ev>ion vuth the&tud^nt is com- 
pleted, the program direetor meets with the 
uitur to discuss the teaching strengths and 



we^knessej* observed during the session. In 
ull cum;!, the strengths of the senior are greatly 
cmp^foized, and he or she is made to feel 
th*it the perceived weaknesses are not uncom- • 
.pioii and ar<i in fact sliared with most inem- - . 
bars o/ the senior tutoring staff {in most in- 
stances this is so). As tutors thus come to 
recognize their own teaching styles, they are * 
encouraged to develop a balanced /ipproacft. I 
with theji* students of all those characteris- 
tics of teaching effectiveness. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF " 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

1. Observes without interrupting-. 

2. Intercedes* before a student meets too'w 
much frustration. 

3. Rotates a question which a'student 
does not understand, 

4. Demonstrates to helpHhe student. 

5. Uses a non-directive approach to help a 
student solve-a problem. 

* ti. Accepts the onus when a student does 
not ie^rn, rather than create guilt in the 
student. * 
7/ Provides an atm&sphere where probl^ffiT 
- solving is within the reach of a child, such 
as accepting any given answer* 

8. Understands tt>e difference between an 
ease levej, a frustration level and an instruc- 
tional. level. , ' 

9. Always feels there is~more tolearn. 

HOW MUCH TRAINING IS ENOUGH? 

Considering the complexities and subtleties 
of the tutoring role, it is impossible to jjiveTan 
adequate amount of training before the tutors 
are paired with t^eir students.. 

In Heckling, we have found it is best to pro- 
vider f(Av weeks of training for the seniors* 
follbwed by a period in whieh the senior 
wojks directly with a*student for one period a 
day (50 minutes) while a second senior, ob- 
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serves the work session./- ' - * 
* Such sessions are followed by conferences 
of toadier, observer and program director, 
relating the mentb of the work pettod to the 
goals of the training program* TTiis'is an espe-* 
cially effective training method because ital- 
lows the tutors to encounter the frustrations 
of teaching with resolution* of these difficul- 
ties only mitiuteb awa^r* Furthermore, subse- 
quent instruction for the ttftors appears to 

, be more' meaningful when they discover that 
Jthcir preconceived ideas about teaJIRng may 

t prove to be ineffective with the disabled stu- 
" dcn£. 

The transition from formal training to* 
actual' ivork Uu*s tends to be gradual and ad- 
justed to the capabilitiespf the tutor. It is 
considered comply* only when* the program 
director indicates the senior is sufficiently 
trained to work on a regular basis with the 
students*. 

TWO PROBLEMS - AN)} HOW 
WE HANDLE THEM 
~ As, they develop some expertise, some 
tutors may wish to disassociate themselves 
from the **gamo" approach to learning, and 
may want to teach in a traditional fashion - 
teaching grammar through th^. diagramming 
of sentences/spelling through memorization 
of word lisi£, reading through oral recitation 



fjom a text 

Other tutors mayjiot.be able to tolerate . 
''acting out" students. These are not atypical 
problems, and in Redding, we have devejop qd 
approaches to deal wtijh them which are 
generally, effective* 

First, for the tutors who are becoming 
. traditionalists: 

1) The program director may compare the 
progress of their students with those who are 
engaged in the/'game" approach to learning* 
This m$y be the single most effective way to 
return them to the program's central learning 
idea. ■ - * 

2) * The comparison idea can be strength- 
ened further if tutors observe the program . 
director working>effectively with th^ stu- 
dents in the "game" approach* In subsequent 
discussion, the program director can relate in ■ 
convincing detail, why .theleaming^experience 
was more valuable for "the students than*Nwould 
have been .the case using traditional teaching 
methods. 

3) The program director may interview 
the students in the presence cJf the tutors (or 
on tape* to be played later fpr the tutors), 
asking th^ir opinions of specific traditional 
appro aches ito learning a£ well as of the 
"game^~apqroach. It is not suggested that 
this be a ^gripe'* session for expressing per* 




- "Hangman" is even better when made three-dimensional by S.T.&P. Tfiis youngster fits a piece in the 
puzzle whenever she guesses abetter that (foes not belong in Her classmates* word. To win, she must *" 
try to gue& their word before finishing (he puzzle. , ^ 



sonal complaints abouteither seniors or 
teachers. Th£ benefit will come to the tutors 

* in evaluating teaching techniques, not per- 
sonalities. * i t 

Z 4) The program director should make cer- 
tain that the tutors arc familiar with the pro* 
granTs track record. In Project S/T.B.P., 
there is ample evidence that learning troubled 
students who were making relatively little 
gain either injttgular or special education 
1 classes have demonstrated remarkable in> 
"provement after participation in the alterna- 
tive tea&hing approaches-of the S.T.E.P.,pro* 
.gram. m 

For those seniors having problems with 
"acting out" stutlents^we have found twd 
< steps effective: m . ' 

1) The tutors should be made to realize 
that- they do not have to get along with every 
student in the program in order to'feel that * 
thev arc successful in their work. Often a 
tut<$r whohas-dilficdlty with the restless, 
hyperactive student is Able to establish an 
excellent relationship with ^rr introverted or 

".non-achieving youngster. 

2) The tutors should also come to know 
that once the. "acting out*' student becomes 
involved in a project which ilmeaningful to 

„ him orher, tfrhas Established a trusting 
< confidence- building relationship .with a tutor, 
behaviot problems often subside. The tutors 
should be made aware that suc^ change has 
pecurred often in the S.T.E.P. program. 

ADMITTING STUDENTS * 
TO THE PROGRAM 

CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION. In Redding, 
students considered candidates forProject 
S.T.E.P. are evaluated by a team composed^ 
of the school psychologist, guidance court- 

* selor, classroom teacher, special education 
teachers* and the project director, with re* ^ 
gard to any or^dlof the*fol lowing: 

1) Social or emotional prpblems, such as , 
^ P extreme extroversion or introversion. J 
,2} Perceptual handicaps, including poor 
visuaT, auditory ojtfnotor perception. 
v 3) Phj^icaTrandieaps, especially those in 
visual, auditory, or motor areas. " \ 

4) Under-achievement in school H least * 
two years below grade level m any academic 
area { based ^pn I.Q. potential). 
* 5) L'ow intellectuafcftinctionirig. 
€ Students arejapeepted for the program on 
the'oasis of indkidiral needs, the results of 
standardized tests, and the recommendation 

* of each of the team members. Priority for 

- » admission is given to thosestudents whoseen? 
least able to function in an already existing 
q pecial help or classroom situation. 
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Tfcie scope of sueh a program in its early 
stages need not extend to those students who 
Exhibit behavior whieh is physically danger* 
ous to -themselves or to others. As the se- 
niors become more effective as tutors, how- 
ever, such -students may be admitted to the 
program. If their behavioral patterns do not 
begin to change within a reasonable period, 
however, it may bemecessary to refer them 
to different placement. 

INTRODUCING STUDENTS TO THE 

* PROGRAAf - 

In Redding* near the end at the senior 
citizen training period, a group of studen ts, 
selected according to the criteria for admis- 
sion, meet. informally with the tutors, guid- 
ance counselor, special teachers, and program 
xiirector. A circular seating arrangement is* 
employed to allow for open discussion, and 
to de-emphasize the elassroom environment. 
Seniors are ask^d to sit in alternating chairs 
before the students arrive so that when these 
students take their seats, each # will be next ^ ■ 
to a senior citizen, The pfogram director con- 
ducts the meeting. 

The director informs the students that their 
sehool has funded a program for developing 
learning; games and teaching aids fot young 
children,, and that older students amneeded 

. to make these materials, and also to work 
with the younger studerits in demonstrating ' 
how to use them. The students are-toldHhat 
they have been asked to the njeeting because* 
their teachers have indicated that th^y have 

^speeial interest or ability in making such ma- 
terials. " 

The role of the senior citizens as tutors is 
also explained: They will be available |o as* 
sist ih£studerits in making these materials. 
They all have special skills arid talents whieh 

-they would like to share with the students in 
this new work. ^ 

Studen ts.and tutors then introduce them- 
selves, and describe their background, interests* 
hobbies, etc. The adolescents are then asked 
if they would like to participate in the pro- 
gram. Those who are uncertain are told they 
may inform the guidance counselor or pro- 
gram director of their wishes within the next 
few days* Those students who have chosen to 
participate in the program should also be in: 
formed thatifcwill begin withiri ^few weeks. 

Parents of students eniering the program 
are contacted at this point, and are informed 
about the 1 philosophy, format and goals of . 
the prbgram. Their permission is sought with 
regard, to their child's participation. 
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PAIRING STUDENTS AND SENIOR 
CITIZEN TUTORS^ , 
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^Occasionally, random^iring of t senior - -* 
citizens and adolescents will prove to- ^suc- 
cessful, formally, however, the follpwing 
. methods for pairing are employed by the pro- 
gram dircctolt: t % ' 

1) Having observed and,or worked with * 
all students afceepted into.the program dur* 
ing training, tutors are asked to J 1st those stxu 

, ~ dents \yith whonvthey would like toivork, 
■students with whom they wbuld no't mind 
. working, and students with whom they 
would not likfc to work at all. Students are 
' asked to do the same with regard to the 
seniors. The program director then uses 
these lists for pairing, accommodating the 
wishes of both tutor and student whenever 
possible*. 

2) Each student is given a fist of open- 
ended questions, which relate to those an- 
swered by the senior^durin^ their initial 
interviews (e.g., witlWegard to their feelings 
about various social and moral issues, their t 
hobbies and interests, their socioeconomic 
backgrounds). Pairs can then be formed jay 
grouping those students and tutors who ap- 
parently have similar interests. 

j 3) Students who express an interest in*a 
particular tutor because of the tutor's talent 
" or special interests, his/her sex, or for whafc 
ever reason, are allowed to Work with that 
tutor. * 

*Tlie major determining fdctor ip pairing 
tutor and student is simply this: Can the 
, tutor help, the student proctjuce materials that 
are meaningful for the adolescent? Changing 
student-tutor pairs is not Uncommon. When 
a student goes from one tutor to another, 
neither the tutor nor student Should feel 
failure. Many of these adolescents have dif- 
. faculties in schopLwhich are so great that . 
thej feel cpmpletely 'dffferertt from one day 
to the next. On t>ne dajf, they may n?ed what 
one tutor can offer them (an activity in the 
Industrial Arts rotJm); on another day, tfiey 
may need a different activity with another 
tutor (composihga children^ book on sports). 
Many "of the students like to "try but" all. of 
the tutors ?nd they should be allowed to do 
so, especially during, the early stages of the - 
prograrp. Further, if two students would like 
to 'swap* tutors permanently, or for an ex* 
> tended period of time, this should also be 
arrahged by the program director. 

- PKUORAUMINi; AM) PROGRAM* 
* * MP I #K MK XT ATI ON" . , . 

" Aftersach student's academic and emo- 
tional difficulties have f&en diagnosed, 
strengths and Weaknesses determined, and 
O cognitive and psychosocial needs indicated^ • 



an in diviptualized^ program is planned by the 
program director, with assistance from oth^r 
. personnel such as the sphool psychologist, 
guidance counselor, and reading, jfesource'and 
classroom, teachers. The student is then * 
guided by a senior tutor, under the supervi- 
sion of the program director, to produce ma- 
* terials for-actual (or, if necessary, hypotheti- 
cal) children who have similar needs. 

In settle fcases, if a student has ^beenine- 
moved from an actfflerfrfc, class because of w 
failure there, % he and his tytor may be given 
an assignment to construct a learning aid t re- 
lated to th£ curriculum studied in that class- 
room. In- social ^studfes, for example, this 
learning material might be orte of the follow- 
ing: s. 

1) .A booklet.about an aspect of history, 
or antiistorical figure which the class is study- 
ing and which interests the student. This 
might be done in captioned pictures or in a t 
. * narrative form, and wojild be particularly 
helpful for a student who has verbal or gra- 
phic skijl£" , ? 
* 2) iA map of a country or city that the 
class ^studying, enlarged from $ model, using 
simple graphing techniques Remonstrated by 
a^enior tutor. This might be particularly 
helpful for a student whohas indicated inter- 
est in acquiring this skill. 

3) A board game, concerning two forces 
at battle, moving across a board to capture* 
one another. A variation could involve ex- 
plorers and the stops they might make, and 
the opposition they might encounter, on. 
their journeys. Making-games such as these * , 
would be of interest tcf the student who shows 
strengths in designing, cutting, pasting, etc., 
or, in those industrial arts activities necessary 
for producing movers and spinners for the 
games.- 

Once complete, these educational books, 
maps and game? are then used directly in the 
adolescent's former social studies classroom, 
or by elementary students studying those 
academic subjects enhanced ,by these learning 
aids. * 

Production of many materials is based on 
the requests of elementary 'teachers. Such re* 
quests are converted by th&program director 
„ into the form of narrative prescriptions, writ- 
ten in simple language; which are given to 
the senior tutor and adolescent student. For 
example, a prescription for a child in the 
second grade who has been reported ify his 
teachers as having difficulty in understanding - 
the relationship, between -cause an ft* effect 
*miditread: 

We have a boy in the second ffade who 
does not understand how one thing thai 1 

i8i . 




which pictures in a story should come. Let 1 
us develop a game that has four pictures 
ivhichj his girl must then put into the cor* 
reel order far a *tarx 77»w pietnrpx ifipht 



S TE:P : students pooled their efforts to create this 
puzzle: One designed the pictures: another wrote 
astorv logo with them; diiQiher cut the jig saw 
pattern. Once (hey have assembled the puzzle* 
' these youngsters will h$ve un illustrated bfory to 
read and ertjoy. t 

happens could lead to another. fi$ peed to 
develop a card game in which he will match 
a card t{\ai kasa sentence stating an event 
with a card that has a sentence stating the 
result of that event. For example : 

CARD: *7 was hungry" *n<*y -be matched 
With * 

CARD. *7 made myself a sandwicfi" 4 

CARD. '7 broke my shoelace** may be 
matched ivith 
vCARD: "£}y .shoe feWoff" *' . 

Tne prescription for this young boy may 
well be given to the adolescent S/I\EJ^ stu- 
dent \\\io it him^lf having difficulty under 
stc ding the concept of causality, construct- 
ing complete sentences, (needed for each 
card In the game), or sequencing related 
event* (needed for givmggame directions), 
but wlio^enjoVs the writing, measuring and 
cutting activities required for making this 
gamk* v , 

A prescription for a child who has beeh 
reported l>y a teacher &$ having difficulty in 
visual sequencing might read: 

We have a girt hi tin* first grade who hav- 

ing difficulty in thinhingof the order, in 
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be of: 

tak\ngcggp out of the refrigerator 
eatingeggs 
turning on the stove 
breaking eggs into' the pail 

* Tlie$e pictures matf be tahen from 'a maga* 
zinc or drawn and colored by hand. 

- This prescription may be given to the 
t adolescent who is having difficulty with se- 
* quencing and whose strength is ui graphic • 
rather than written expression. * 

In all irtstances, S.T.E.P. students are given 
#i offportunity to create their own games 
for young children, even when ho specific 
. prescription applicable to these games has l 
been submitted tot the program. Further* upon 
reading a prescription, the S/f.E.P. students 
are given, the option of creating their own 
materiajj^for that child's needs, and not only 
the material suggested in the prescription. * 
Tijey are also allpwed to alter the material 
suggested in the proscription in almost any 
way they deem.fit. The senior tutor and pro- 
gram director are as liberal as possible in ac- 
- ceptingthe S^T.EI- students' ideas for learn* 

• ing materials for the elementary students. 

Once a S.T.E.P. adolescent has produced a 
learning material, he or she and a senior tutor 
sdkk out the middle school class or elementary 
school chilcTfor whom the material has been 
nlade, for purposes of /demonstration and in- 
teraction in using it. Subsequently* student 
and tutor are asked to cpmplete a simple \e& 
son-plan: 

Subjecl (e,g. r math, reading) 

Purpose of Lesson (e.g rj to Veach K 

' Activity (one or two sentences describing 

what went on duringthe lesson) 

Achievement (one or two words describ- . 

ing thf suceess of the elementary student 

in using the lepming majleriat) 

Recommendations 

Completing* this lesson plan gives the adoles- 
cent student opportunities for developing 
writteij expression, memory^skills and powers 
of observation. It also provides a means of * 
record keeping with regard to the materijjjs 
the student has made and of,the elementary 
students the program has serviced, 

PROGRAM INTEGRATION WITH * 
SC'HOOJ, AND COMMUNITY 

In Redding,*meetings are conducted be- 
tween the Project S.TSLP". program director' 
and the upper ancl elementary school admin- u 
Oration, faculty ,and staff, the school system 
administration, the board of education, 
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Mrs. Commons and Sharon hurry 
to complete their **Subj$clPredh 
eotgjlateh^ame* 1 'for an elemen- 
tary student who needs argent help 
in sgfifenee composition. 



parents ancf interested members of the com- 
* - munity both before the program is under way 
and after it has begun. The program director 
requests time to speak at a board of.educa- 
Uon meeting during the spring prior to re* 
sumption of S.T:E.P. to discuss ifephilosophy, 
goals, and progress. A further report to the 
board is made during the school year. , 
The program director conducts similar in* 
troductory ac^-faikts^up meetings frith 

* school personnel. Everyqpe- working in the 
sehooj in which the adolescent-senior tutor- 
ing program occurs, including the teaching, 
secretarial, custodial .and cafeteria staffs, is 
informed aboutlhe program from its onset. 
Every efforHs made by the program director 
"to introduce each tutor to the school faculty 
and staff. " 

Onee'the ptogranj is Underway, the.pro- 
gram direotor attends all meetings regarding 
each adolescent in the program. Further, the 

*| director meets with eich S.T.E.P. student's 
classroom teachers on p regular basis. Tutors 
working v^th specific students are pneduraged 
to attend pertinent meetings. At these meet-, 
ings, the-student's progress in the, program is 
discussed and related to academic and be- 
j havioral progress observed in the classroom^ 

m * The teacher of a.student who has been re* 
i move<3 from tHat teacher's class to attend the 
program js asked to delineate those study 
areas which the student might cover with % 
tutor through production of educational ma- 
terials such as tapes, books, and games. 

c « , THE ^pADEMICS , . 

Often the teacher pf a student whd attends 
both S.T.E.P; and that teacher's class is pri- 
marily concerned witfi .academic progress. 
The teacher may request that S.T.E.P..tutors 

* place major emphasis on helping the student 
to complete homework assignments. If the 
program director believes suctvassignmei^ts 
are within the student's abilities and attitude 
toward learning, efforts are made by the stu* 



dent's ^utor to comply With the teacher's re- 
quest. For those students with more serious 
learnings behavioral problems, however, it 
is made clear to £k£cIassroom teacher that 
progress must first be made on the "pre- 
- liminatfes 5 ': 

1) Learning to complete simple tasks, to 
follow directions and to increase attention 
span through the production of simple, > 
elementary materials to which the student 
can relate* f ' 

2) Increasing basic skills in the areas of 
language (e.g., sentence and paragraph compo- 
sition, vocabulary usage, and spelling), in read-, 
ing (e.g., word attack skills, visual memory, 
comprehension); in mathematics (e.g., con- 
ceptualization and computation), all through 

"tfielnaking of simple^ manipulative materials, 
a 3) Worki^gon academic assignments in 
that sut^ec^C^eaT^ut on a much simpler 
level.-.' 5; ' - , 

4) Working with the tutor to overcome 
resentments, hostilities ?oid difficulties in m 
coping with learning and/or with personal 
and home related probiems. 

The program director must stress to each 
teacher that t^g goal of the S.T.E.P. program 
is to raise eacli student's potential for work 
within the mainstream, but that there may 
be many ^steps'" along the way. 

T|ie program director and senior tutortf 
also become involved \fith elementary sctfbol 
teachers. Meetings are held Tor these teachers 
50 that they can learn about the program, , 
and about acquiring materials for their stu* 
denfe. ^ 

At an initial meeting, the project director 
asks the teachers to think of specificchildren 
in their classrooms who are having difficulty 
with school work, and then to fill out a re- 
quest forrfi for appropriate learning materials 
for each of tfiese children. The form used re- 
.quires the first name of the elementary stu* 
dgnt, his age and grade, and the particular 
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Teachers meet t** ihsclis\\tlte 
/jwipw nf a student who /s 
f tttndi mu Social Studies 
4h >iniuh STEP 



difficulty he is t^penenemg. "ITi^ form also 
askr for an hiclk-atioii of tlie child s strengths 
and weaknesses for teaming. 

"Hie forms, once completed, are given t& 
the program direcXor-who explains they will , 
be used to develop a prfescnplion for re- ■ * ■ 
mediating each child** difficulty. The pro- 
gram director makeb sur&the teachers hate 
ainple request formsso that they may oTd2r t 
materials for additional students when needs 
arise during the school year. 

The program director discourages teacj^fs 
from requesting materials and equipment' for 
their entire elass, such as v taped lists of spell- 
ing words from a grade level spelleror pic- * 
tures to mount on classroom walls. The 
director emphasizes "to them that the program 
desires descriptions of the needs and difficul- 
ties of individual* elementary children !n oVder 
to individualize its wtirk iiV'hclping each 
adolescent most effectively. » % ' 

Once a rt?quest for materials has-been 
filled, and theJiiaterial has been in use tor a 
period of 4 time, the teacher is asked tofrfo* 
vide written commentary on$ie degree to 
which the learning aid has Ifelped the child 
in overcoming a specific learning difficulty. 
THE PARENTS \ ■ . / 

The program director also. meets with each 
adolescent participant's parents at" the ons($ 
of the program and perio die-ally during the 
school year to report academic and behaviocal 
■progress in the program and to ask about . * 
similar progress in the ho me. Parents may 
also be assembled aa a group to discuss the 
impact the program has had upon their child- 
ren and do discuss directions they would like-- 
the program to take- Senior citizens play an; 
active role during these group discussions; ; 
furthermore, each senior is asked to*attend 
those individual confcrcnc&$,inv<)lving the 
parents of his/her students. ^> ■ ^ 

Whenever possible, a monthly or bi-month* 
jy newsletter describing' the program and its 
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work has been written by the project director 
or a tutor for distribution to pVents, school 

>foculty and s£aff t board of education- mem- 
Itf^s, and interested members of the com- mm * 
mimlty. " , . ■ / 

In Redding^as the school year draws to a 

* closejeaming materials produced by S,T*E.P. 
students are collected from participating 
elementary teachers and an open house is 
held to display thp fruits fcf much labor, 

■Elementary teachers *are invited so that they 
may exaihfrieandorder additional materials; 
parents, school administrators and faculty 
members are also askpd to come and view the* 
work of^ft& adolescents.. Board of education 
members, public figures and members of the 

t community are also inyted to attend. 

SCHEDULING FOR TUTORS ' 

In the Redding program, tutors work from 
two-to five schoof days each week? Most 
tutors average thrgevschool days per week. 
■ Once the program is in-full swing, the tutors' 
' typical day includes: / % 

Four 40-minute periods-of working with 
the adolescents. ■ 

One formal, training period, also of 40 
minutes.-- f - * ' 

4 A lunch break- 
STUDENT SCHEDULING 

The extent of each student's attendance 
in .the program is determined by the program 
director and the team recommending place- 
ment. Some adolescents need -to participate 
^in the program during^niy one or two periods 
per dajt. Many need to come for three or 
more periods, and some need placement for 
every academic period, attending only tfyeir 
elective classes. A student's schedule is always. 
based on individual needs, strengths, weak- 
nesses and motivations for participation iff the 
prdferam. ■ ^ 

Students areTseheduledso that every tutor, 
has at least One student per period. Because 
of student absenteeism, tutors' flexibility in 

J6 
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- ^Parents learn jibmi thett children's * 
progress by using the teaming materials 
they have made. Here* they are getting 
reaUy toplay "Parte of Speech Squdrcs' 
and ~*Mix and Match Words," 



* wojjdng with more than one student at a 
time* and student motivation fonworKing v 
in pairs, a slightly greater number olstudents 
than tutors may be scheduled for each period. 

^ Because not all tutors come on a daily basis, 
v Ufehjghly likely and quite healthy that a/tU- 
dent will be exposed to more than oneidtor 
during participation in the program, 

r £autioi¥is exercised in scheduling students. 
It is unwise to place all "actyig*out* or all 
"introverted" students together during a 
single period* Nor Is it wise to schedule to- 
gether for the same period those students 
who may have a reputation for getting into 
trouble when they are with each other/In 
general, the quieter, more inhibited student 
will be influenced favorably by the extro- * 
verted one, and vice versa* and should be 

* scheduled accordingly, 
PROGRAM FACILITIES 

In Redding, Project S,T.E.P. occupies a 
room large enough to accommodate tutors 

m and students so that they can work with some 
degree of privacy, yet still feel that they are 

* participants in a group efforts If possible, two' 
.rooms should be utilized for such a program, 
to permit separating students who ueed/t<$ 
work away from the influence;of their peers. 

"Long tables, rather than desks, are. used in _ 
the work area, with no.more than two adoles- 
cent-senior pairs using a table at one time* If 
possible, the room should bG-partitioned into 

. four to six units, using low-iying bookcases 
or carrels* / j * 

It is valuable to have space used exclusively 
hy the program. Such designated space gives 
focus and identify to the program, and lends 
a sense of importance to the effort shared by 
tutor and student alike^ 

It islmportant that the tutors and students 
take full advantage of all school resources, 
such as the industrial tflrts and home econo- 
mics facilities, as well as the gymnasium, both 
for making and displaying their materials 
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EVALUATING PftOGRAM 
EFFECTIVENESS * r 

Evaluatiorf of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram is rc-fated directly to the program's ma* 
jor goals. These goals are: 

1) To enhance Jjj^academic and psycho- 
social development of the adolescent student 
participants* and therefore improve .their 1) 

„ reading] spelling, mathematical, language and 
handwriting skills; 2) subject matter, grades; 
3) self concept; 4) Tiome and (Jassroom be- 
havior and 5) personal Adjustment 

2) To train senior citizens to be tutors of 
adtflescent.1 earning handicapped students. 

3) To provide elementary classroom teach- ' 
ers with learning materials constructed by the 
adolescents ana their tutors. 

Assessment of-Goal 1 is made-through-tHe* 
-use of the following: The results pi 1) Stan- j 
aardized tests; patfent,\teacher and student 
questionnaires administered at the'onset and 4 
end of the^rogram'feach year; 2} Report card 
grades from initial and final marking periods 
each year;* 3) Anecdotal commentary writ- 
ten or recorded by S.TJE.P. students, thtfir 
tutors, teachers and parents midway through, 
and at the end of the program each year. 

Among the specific materials which may 
be used ifi assessing the academic effects of w 
the program are the fpllowirig; 
s -READING: 1) Wide Range Achievement 
Test (WRAT)/2f Gilmore Test of Oral Read- 
ing. 3) Stan ford Achievement ^Ubtests in 
Word and Paragraph Meaning. These tests , 
eover f vtord attack (decoding) skills (WRAT); 
oral reacting accuracy (word pronunciation, 
word and letter sequencing, regard forpunc- 
tuation) and reading comprehension (Gil- 
more); and comprehension of word and para* * 
graph meaning. (Stanford)* / 

SPELLING: Wide Range Aohievement Test 
This test assesses spelling skills in tprms of 
phonetic abilities and visual memory skills. 

MATHEMATICS: 1) Wide Range achieve^ 
f 



' ment Test and 2) SUmford Achievement Sub- 
tests. The^e te^ts cover 1) ability to add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide, using whole num- 
bers, fractious and decimals; and 2) ability to 

-appJyxoiiipuuition^kill^ittTcoitcepts U> 
problems involving daily living activities. 

U HI 11 KN LANGl AGE* Myklebust Pupil 
Rating Scale and Picture Story Test. Th6se 
tests measure abilities in'use of vocabulary, 
syntax, grAimar; abstraction, lliey also 
* examine abilities to understand and recall 
words and directions, listen attentively, retain 
information* relate^exjperiences and tell sto- / 
ries, form ideas aitd use grammar. 

Informal rating scales may also be usod to 
assess the students' skills in communication 
with the tutors ami (he cogency of directions 
they include in their gantes and learning 
materials. 

HANDWRITING: Thismay be assessed ac- 
cording to teachers* 1-5 ratings of each stu* 
dents "'appearance and form of work" and 
"quality of homework.]," 
- iMKMJXTl'AL ABILITY": Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test. This test samples a broad 
range of cognitive abilities and measures * 
facility to reason and deals abstractly with 
verbal, symbolic and figurative test content. 

SPEliPtt- SUBJECT MATTER: Report 
tard grades an? used in examining achievement 
in these academic areas. 

Among the specific materials which' may 
be used in assessing, (fie psycho-social effects 
of theprpgram are thefollowing: " 

SKLF CONCEPT: 1) Nowtfki-Strickland 
Locus of Control for Children. This test T 
measures the extent to which ^tudents feel 
"in control of their destiny. It js assumed that 
_the more responsible they become for their 
actions, tfte more they will be able to change 
work and behavior. ' 

21 Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept 
7 * x 



Scale, entitled "The Way 1 Peel About My* 
self."This test rates self-concept by requiring 
ye£ or no answers to qu6st\ojns in the areas of 
bejipior. intellectual and school status t j>hysi-_ 
cal Appearance, anxiety, popularity and hap-** 
pine^s and satisfaction. , 

CLASSROOM HOME BEHAVIOR: 
J.) Teacher and Parent Questionnaires ^ Thes^ 
may be adapted from rating scales developed 
by Abtfot Laboratories to evaluate school and 
home ttehaviors. y ^ # 

Teacher Questionnaire- The ftrst*section 
of this questionnaire ask* teachers to rate on 
a four-pc^nt Scale (from "not atalP* to "y&ry 

* much*') tfye degree of problem bghavior they 
observe in each S.T.E.P. student. The second 
section asks teachers, to give an overall rating 
(ranging from "much worse** to "much bet- 
ter"), comparing the SXE.P. student wiyi * 
other studerijtsfcf the same age. h 

Parent Questionnaire: The first section of 
this tat asks parents to rate on the same four- - 
point scale as the teacher questionnaire the 
degree of observed problem behavior at-home. 
A second section of the questionnaire asks ' 
parents to offenan cfrerall rating (ranging 
from "much woi^e" to "much better"} of the 
student as compared with other children of 
the same age. 2) student 3el£Ratings:"These 
rating scales. ask the students to. judge, their - 
behavior <Jn the same dimensions as teachers 
and parents.- Using a four point rating scale 
(ranging from "not at all" to "very much/ 1 
Students are asked to assess the degree of 
problem behaviors they feel they have. 

PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: Pehrenback 
Sentence-Completion "Form. This test is used 

4 to measure growth in well-being on a personal 
level. Among the areas examined are the fol* 
lowing: 1) self image; self^confidepce, self- 
awareness 2) peer relationships 3) relation- 

w ships with adults. 



Fo&these youngsters,, kan\tng 
ts fun when .they use materials 
crcatcifaby their adolescent 
"teachers. *' Rosalie Soul. 
Donald Wfndetl islanding) and 
Flobwt Bernstein coordinate 
the work of S.T.E.P. adolescents 
with the needs of the elemen- 
tary children. 
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Afory teaches youngsters that math can 
be exerting as she creates '"Picture Math 
Problems'* wrtft guidance from Tutor 
Elizabeth $cCoy 
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Assessment o^Goal 2 (To train senior^iti- 
zens to be tutors of learning handicapped 
adolescents) is made through use of the fol- 
Towing: 

Data regarding the educational and 
psycho-social gains made by. those students 
who worked with senior citizens trained by 
the program. t - , " * 

.2) 'fhegrowth of each senior in teaching 
effectiveness, as measured by "The Cliarac- 
. teri$tics of an.Effective Teacher Rating Scale, 11 
given both after initial training and at the end 
of the scho'ol year. . • ^ . * 

3) Anecdotal commentary written or re* < 
corded'by: > • . 

a) The seniors, wity regard to their roleT 
in the program* their growth ast individuals 
and their effectiveness in helping their stu- 
dents. 

B) The S/T.E.P. students with regard tQ - 
T the relationships they have experienced with 
their tutors. This commentary is collected 
periodically, and at the end of ttja program 
each year. 

AssessmenLof Goal 3 (Ta.provitfe elemen- 
tary classroom teachers with learning mater . 
ials constructed by S.T.E*P. Adolescents and 
. their tutors) is made through use of the fol- 
lowing: " * , 

i * 

1) Statements written by the classroom 
teacher requesting* and subsequently using, 
the learning material with a parti<;uliir stu-^ 
dent* regarding the effectiveness of that ' 
material in remediating the youngster's learn- 

*ing difficulty. * " 

2) Ratings provided by the elementary 
students using the materials, according to# 
^five point scale* ranging from "excellent** to 

"poor." , 

HOW TO CREATE' h 

LEARNING MATERIALS > 1 

in the Redding S.T.E.P. program* material' * 
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production Js'based on any or all of.the foh T * 
lowing: requests from elementary^chool teach- 
ers for helping specific children; needs, apti* 
tud£p and interests of'the adolescent students; 
creativity and skills of the student and tutor. 

The students generally feel that their pri- ^ 
mary purpose is to create materials that will 
assist students at the elemehtaryjlevel, but 
that they may cfeate these materials entirely 
to their liking. - 
. The tutors use ayariety of approaches (often 
in combination) in encouraging a student to 
create materials : ' i $ 

. 1. The tutors ask* the students iE they know of ■ 
any subjects, whicli give young children dif- 
ficulty in school* and suggest that perhaps,- 
together they could make Up a game involving 
this subject. {The students^viJi most Jikely 
name those subjects which in fact gave and' 
still give them difficulty); _ 
2, Tutors may shar^e with their students the 

.program director's written prescription for-an 
elementary chjld who is having difficulty in 
specific leading areas (e.g.* acquiring basiq ■ - 
number facjjs from 1-10; applying vowel rules; 
identifying parts of spet-jh). They may pro- 
duce the learning material suggested by the 
program director to help tlyg child* or may 
create a material, using their own ideas. 

, 3. ft(any tutors who havtf special artistic or" ^ 
technical skills (e.g., drafting, drawing, serv- 
ing, etc.), ask dieir students if they would likef ^ * 
to leam these skills ifi creating materials for 
young children. 

4. The tutors frequently ask their students to T 
utilize their own personal interests or skills 
(6.g.* in horses, foot ball, .cars, cooking) to . 
form* the basis or theme for a learning game. 
. 5. The tutors may utilize commercial cata- 
logues of games and manipulative learning 
materials as sources for game ideas. This is 
e^peciall^common and necessary at the on- 
set of their service in the program. * 
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At all times, the program director is avail-* 
able to diMit the senior tutors in drawing out 
the needs, abilities and interests of each 
students, and in supplying ideas for gajnes, 
books and other materials. 

The supplies.used.in the production of, 
learning materials "are quiie simple and in- 
expensive, and arc generally found within the 
supply; art and industrial arts rooms of a* 
school. Hie items employed most frequently 
in producing the materials of the Redding 
prdgram, shown on the following pages are: 
* postfer board, construction paper, scissors, 
pencils, paint, magic marker, rulers, paste, 
plywood, pictures from magazines, catalogues 
and worWx>oks. . . 

"tNlany-of the "learning materials, particularly 
the games, are produced;from the combined 
efforts otseveral students. Depending on 
needs and abilities, one Student may create 
the idea or theme for a game. Onfe, for ex- 
ample, may design or illustrate it, another 
write directions, and still another may make 
the movers, spinner or dice. 

|>AMPUS OF LEARNING GAMES . 

LEARNING GAME ^'Math Checkers" 
-SUBJECT; Mathematics 

PURPOSE: To provide practice in addition and 
multiplication skills. 

MATERIALS: Checkerboard, each square having 
a number rn two of its opposite cor- 
ners. 

. , CJiecker movers for two players, 

Dl RECTI DNS. Each player performs mathemati- 
cal calculation (either addition or mul- 
tiplication as decided by players at the 
start of game), using number in cor- 
ner of the square from which he or 
she moves and number in corner of 
square to which he or she moves; e.g., 
a player wishing to move from square 
6 to square 2 must either add f> -fv? or 
" " multiply 6x2. 

Each player moves diagonally across^ 
' board (except when landing in specfaily 
■ divided square from which he/she may 
move vertically or horizontally). 
Si ng^ checker movers move m one, * 
direction only ftowarefcopqonent), r 
"Kinged" checker movers move m * 
either direction. 
1 The player who succeeds in "captur- 
ing" alJ J of his/her opponent's checker . 
movers wins the garnev 
BV* S.N., John Read Middle School,Red' ** 
ajt ding, Connecticut, Peggy Zelom, 

S.T.E.P. tutor. ( 

LfeARftilNft GAME, "Finish the Ptoblom"' 
SUBJECT; Mathematics 
PURPOSE: To develop skills in logic ancj prob- 
lem solving, in sentence composition 



and in sentence sequencing • 
MATERIALS Twenty index cards with opening 
statements tO'ftfrthematics application 
. $ problems, e,g., 'Mary had 14 penciJs. 

She gave 4 to her'brGther 

t op 'Johnny rides his bike 6 miles in 1 

* flay 'or 'Sharon needs 2 cups 

■~ : of flour to bakQ 1 cake. Sheused 12 

<!ups of flour in.her baking today ' 

To provide interest, illustrations are 
; used whenever possible, e.g., 14 pen- 
cils, then 4 pencils are illustrated in 
^ problem (1); a boy riding his bike is 

shown in problem (2); 4 cups, then 12 
. cups of flour and a cake are drawn in 
.problem (3). 

At the bottom" of each card is written: 
%j 'Method' (used to solve this problem) 
.with a space for the answeV. 
DIRECTIONS: Two to five players may play this 
a game. £ ach piayer chooses a card, 
reads the opening statemem(s) then 
writes' an appropriate question (thus 
creating a mathematical problem). * 
The player theawrites the rr^ethocTto 
be used in solving this problem in the 
space at the bottom of the card. 
* Each player receives a point for wYit- 
1 - ing an appropriate question and a 

point for writing the correct method 
* , of solution. > 

^ The first player roaftain six points 
wins the .game. 
BY: M.P., John Read Middl£$chool, Red- 

ding Connecticut, Minnie Cunning- 
ham, S.TjE,P. tutor,. 
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LEARNING GAME: "Let's Travel" 
SUBJECT; Geography. Mathematics 
PURPOSE: To develop awareness of the names 
of the states and majorities in trje 
United States. * - 
To develop awareness of x\\e dis- 
tance between major cities in the 
United States. 

To^rovide experience in visual per* 
ception through the estimation of dis- 
tances on a map. 
MATE RIALS: Large rgap of the United States, 
v with majorities indicated. 

25: 
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. * Plastic cord cut to the lengths of 
various distances between cities. 
. " 1 *Tnp' cards stipulating departure and 
destination cities, and actual dis- m 
tance in mtles between them. 
Dl ACTIONS; Two to four players may partici- 
pate. Players take turns in choosing a 
'trip'card, then reading'the riames of 
departure ahd destination cities, and 
number of miles between them. > * 
Each player locates these cities on the 
map anc! visually estimates the dis- 
tance between them. t "* * 
PJaver then chooses three strips of, 
corckesti mated to represent the dis- 
. tanceWtween the cities, ■ " 
If one of these strips spans the dis- 
tance correctly, the player receives 
one point. 

s The player with the* most points at 

the end 0/ the game is the winner, 
BY; - C.C.. John Read Middle School, Red^,, 
ding, Connecticut, Mane Wicklun, 
tf ^ S.T.E.P. tutor, 
iNOTE: This game may be adapted for the use - 
with maps from other countne&or cities, especial- 
ly the town or city in which the student lives.) 
-LEARNING GAME: "yesterday * . .Today . . . 
Tomorrow Game"' 
^ SUBJECT: Time conceptualization 
PURPOSE: To teach the conSjpts of past, present * 

and future. To develop reading skills. 
MATERIALS: Set of 24 cardboard strips, each 

bearing a sentence such as 'I went to' 1 
\ the store/ 'I am watching television,'- 

'I will visit my friend/ 
■ — Set of 40 small 'time' cards, each bean 
*- mg the word *yesterday/ 'today, or 

'tomorrow/ 

DIRECTIONS: (Game may be placed individual- 
ly or with 2-4 players). 
Individually: Student places sentence 
suips before him/her, reads each sen- 
tence> then places appiopriate 'trme' 
c<jrd on top ul tych sentence styp. 
Group: Players are dealt equal num- 
[\ * ber 6l sentence stnps. 'Time' cards s 
aregp5|i:'ed -in fjile before them. 
Eacn pla^r takes a turn m selecting 
™ a 'time' &tf<\ from pile. 

Player trtes to correlate 'time'' card 
^ with a Senten«e. If other players agree 
that the correlation is appropriate the 
„ player receives one point. 
/ The first player to correlate all of his/ 
her sentlhce strips wi disappropriate 
'time' cards wins the 1 game. 
If, after all the 'time' cards have been 
^ * used, no player has bcen.able to cor* 
relate all sentence strips with the 
'time' cards, the player with the most 
u points wins the game. 
BY: D.G-, John Read Middle Schdoj, Red- 

ding, Connecticut, Marie Wrcklun, 
* S/TfEP. tutor. 
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LEARNING GAME: "Redrjing Squares" 
SUBJECT: Spelling 

PURPOSE: To offer acquaintance wittyword*end- 
, ings, and experience tn word forma- 
tion and rhyming. 

MATERIALS: Game board with series of con- 
nected squares on otrich word endings 
and directions for their usage are indi- 
cated;** 

4 Wooden movers 
.Spinner 

Answer card ■ * 

Ol RECTlONS* Two to four players may partici- 
pate. 

s Player spins and moves the number of 

squares indicated. 

Having landed on appropriate square, 
player must form the number of words 
indicated for the endlng.on the square, 
e.g., "Say three words thaVend with 
^ site." 

t If the answer is correct, according- to <j 

answer card (or dictionary), player . 
then remains on square. 
If answer is incorrect, player must 
move back one space. 
The first player fo. reach the "fINISH" 
^ square wins the game. ^ - 

KM-. John Read Middle School, 
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Redding/ Connecticut Robert H. 
Heatley> S.T.E.P. tutor. 



(NOTE : Other 'Redding Squares' games may be 
used for teaching: 1) initial blends of wpr/fs 
(e.g., player required to say 2 words that begin 
wjth /fl/); 2) vowels (e.g., player requireel to say 
3 words. that have a short /a/ spuncf in them)r3) 
syllables .(player required to say 3 words that 
have 4 syllables in eacli of tnemJ'. 




LEARNING GAME: "Snoopy Vowel Game" 

SUBJECT: Decoding and Phonics 

PURPOSE: .To offer experience in vowel sound 

.discrimination and vowel usage. 
MATERIALS; Game board of Snoopy pictures; 
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each displaying one vowsl on Snqp* 
j)y's nose and one vowel on a book he 
carries. iTbese vowels ore marked 
short or long!. A gold paper fastener 
is inserted ne.it to each vowel. 
Snoopy "Bones" with string attached. 
Each bonjj bears a word with a single * 
oowM, 

"DIRECTIONS. Two to four playeis may partfci- 
" pate. - *\ 
j Player draws a "bone" and says word 
on '/bone". 

Player then matches vowel he/she 
sees and lifers m this word wftli vowel 
on Snoopy board. 
When player finds a vowel match, 
he 'she must hang the/'bone" by its 
string to the paper fastener next to 
# the vowel on the Snoopy board, e.g., 

if a player draws a "bone" with the 
word hill, 'bone*' must be placed on 
the Snoopy with the r. 
The first play&L to hang ten "bones" 
wms the game. 
BY. L:S. and PL., John Read Middle 

School, Peggy Zeloni. S.T.E.P. tutor. 
(NOTE . The foimat of thi* game may be em- 
ployed ft loathing diphthongs { wAh Snoopy hold- 
ing diphthong letters and bones having words 
with diphthongs in them) or syllables 
(Snoopy holding number* such as 1, 2, 3. 4 and* 
'bones' vwth ivords of one multiple syllables in 
them.) ' ) 

K E AfVWJG GAME . h Gtjmnut Sinyo" 
SUBJECT: Grammar 

PURPOSE. To teach the names c»f the parts of 

speech, 

To devefop the ability to associate 

words wi th the names of the appro 
, prrate parts ol speech, 

MATERIALS, 'Bingo' grids with words repress: 

tng different parts of speech in each 

column. 

Smaff 'caller' cards indicating the col- 
umn letter and name of the part of 
speech to be called (e.g., 'B- conjunc- 
tion,' 1 noon/ '0 - adjective'} 
Small 'marker' cards (may be color 
coded, with a dilferent color repre- 
senting each part of speech) fo be 
placed over word on grid if pah of 
speech represented by that word is 
called. ^ 
DIRECTIONS, Two to four players may partici- 
pate m this game. 
Game is played like 'Bingo/ 
Gntf ptctyer is chosen to be the 'caller.' 
'Cdlter' elects a 'Caller' card and 
mad% column letter and part of speech 
(e,g,.J8 - noun'). 
If a player has a woid representing 
the part of speech called in the ap 
proprfdtif column, (e.g., if liouse' or 
*tK>ok' m column 'B' when 'S - noun^J^ 
*% calkdl, h*?^he places a marker there* 
Th* (jame continues m ttys manner 
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unt I a player fills a columry either 
horizontally, vertically or diagonally. 
Once a player has fNletTa column, 
the caller checks the player's words 
in that column to see if he/she has 
identified the parts of speech ap* 
propriately. This can be done by ask- 
ing the player to name each part of 
speech representing the words in the 
column or by checking each word to 
see if ft is covered with the appro- 
priate colored, marker. 
M.A*, John Read Middle School, 
Reddmg>J^onneptEcut, Helen Com- 
mons, S/T.EtF?7tHon 




LEARNING GAftflE: "Hopalong Frog Game" 

SUBJECT; Science * x 

PURPOSE. To increase information m the sub* 
ject of science. ^ 
To teach the living habits of the irog. 

MATERIALS* Game board wrth path on which 
is written directions for mOvegjent. 
These directions are based on the liv- 
ing habits of the frog, (e.g., Caught rn 
mud; lose turn. Hibernate for winter; 
fose turn) 
Prog movers 
Spinner 

DIRECTIONS: Two to three players may parti-. 

crpate in this game. Player spins and 
moves along frog path according to 
number spun. Player follows direc- 
tions according to-space on path he 
/she has landed. The first player to 
reach the fily pond wins. 
BY. J.H., John Read Middle School, Red- 

ding, Connecticut, Prances Dormont, 
S.TJp.P. tutor. ~" * 
(NOTE, The format of this game maybfc-adapied 
to teach the living habits of any other animal > A 
path may be followed by horses. going from barn, 
to pastore or birdsiflying North to South. Direc- 
tions based on the/jrymg patterns of these animals 
may be written o^the path spaces. Horse or bird 
'shaped movers ^rSy be osed.J 

SUBJECT: Science 

PURPOSE; To leach thv mmes of flowers. " 
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To deveiup^ssocialion skills (associate 
ing thenarno ol a flower wilh its physi- 
cil ap|ft?arjnce.} 
* - To provide experience ip^rranging 
parts ifilo j whole. 
'The many flower* form a single 
bouquet.) 

MATERIALS: Game board with picture* of 

flowers pi t ic all n sjoh along perimeter. 
The name ot the flower i* indicated on 
^ the back of each picture. In ffcc center 
ot the board is j block arrangement" of 
a garden p^th which provides the i 
field for movement in the game. This 
path surrounds j slotted area in which 
player* mount and arrange fltfvcrpic* 
U>res as they sefea and name them in 
the course of the game. 
Lady Bug Movers 

DIRECTIONS. Two or three player* may partici- 
pate. ' . r J 
Placer ^pins and moves along garden 
path according to number spun. 
Player follows direction' on block on 
which jie ha* landed. 
If direction require* pointing to a 
* flower pictured along board, the play- 
er does sa(and verifies answer by 
checking name on bacR of picture). If 
correct, player remains on the block 
and places the flower in a slot at* the 
center ot tfrc paih^'lf incorrect, play- 
— er return* to previous f>lock. 

If direction reqtrire* j farther board 
" mo\e, the player performs this-action, 
(e.g., ""You ovcrwatcrcd your flowers; 
jp back 4 spacer-" 

As fl jaye^ucxessfully. identify llowcr* 
and place them irKJots a.l.lhc center of 
the board, they create a lovely bou- 
quet, . m 

The first player to reach the end of 
the garden path wins the game, 
BY: J.I I., Grade SJohn Read Middle 

5ihix>lv Redding, Connecticut, Tt*m 
ccs Dormont, S.T.I- .P. tutor, 
(NOTL. Ifte formal ol this game may be adapted 
to leach the namo and physical appearance of 
members ot any classification system such as ani 
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maK, plants objects. Tor example, to leach the 
names and physical appearance of furniture, pic- 
lufcs ot these items ma^ be placed along the 
pci nuclei «il the playing board, to be moved b^ 
£ame pla\ei s irilolt picture ol jroom inifte ccn- 
lei ol the boardjTo leach the names and physical 
appearance of bijjd*, pictures of birds may be 
pJaiwd in nesls alonj* (lie perimeter ot the board 
to be moted b> plaveis into a tree in the center of 
the board.) 

l.L \R\i\l> t> UJf 1 bVai ihc Band " ' 
SUBJECT: Music 

PURPOSE. To tcM'-.h the names of musical in ; 
strumcnts. , * 
To devefop association between |Jie 
name of an in*lrumeni~and-ils physi- 
cal appca/ancc. \ 
To d£rn£>n* irate" the arrangement of 9 
instruments within an orchestral schem 

MATERIALS; Game board wilh pictures of mu*k 
cal instruments mounted on small 
C^r-* manilta envelopes aftfhg perimeter. In* 

4 side each pocket is a card bearing the 
name of iheHnslrumcnt-.ln the ccntir* 
of the bodrd is 2 block arrangement of 
an orchestra whichprovides the field 
for movement in the game. 
Task cards wilh directions for further; 

* moves 2Li\dlor identification of instru- 
ments. 

Spinner c 
Six wooden movers 
Dl RECTIONS: Two to six players may participate 
in this game. > 

Player spins and moves along orclics- * 
tra blocks according to number spun. 
Player then follows dircctionon block 
on which he/she lands: 
If direction on block requires selection 
of a tpsk card, player picks up card 
and follows its direction, e.g.. Point to 
the clarinet. (Player verifies on-answer 
by chcckifig-namc on card inside 
pocket). If correct, playt&takcs ano- 
ther turn; if iricorrcci., player remains 
stationary 

if direction on block cads for a fur- 
ther move, player performs this ac- ■ 
lion, e.g., "Kctlleitfum plays good 
sob: Move to saxophone." or ''Sec- 
ond-trumpet loses mouthpiece; Lose" 
2 turns." 

The first player to reach the block 

* marked "Condncior", "Seats the * 
Band*', and wins the game. 

8Y: \C r di\6 L.S.John Read Middle 

School, Redding, Connecticut, Eliza- 
beth McCoy, S.T.E.P. lulor, 

6yft|ECT; May he used for any object 
PURPOSE. To develop skill* in cfassiOcation, and * 
in the particular subject for which it 
is programmed (spelling, reading, ci'.J 
MA It RIALS. Box w/tb lid (*hoe j>ox, or Auodcn 
box). On the Ikj^ue -1 *fots, c^ch 
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measuring \ inches in length. ¥ 
Itw interior ot r the bo\ is partitioned 
jnlu I ctfLridisidnV sections. 
Tlie midpoint of each section corrcv 
pond* to the slot in the ltd of the box. 
A strip of cardboard stipulating -1 
items to be deified is placed in a 
groo\e jlong ltd of boK. each item 
corresponding to a sltft on lid of 
boy. 

^ 3 v 3 inch cards iopc tiled in slots" in ^ s 
box, according to categories listed on 
cardboard strip. 
DIRECTIONS:* Sample progr.ifib.fof classifl cation: 
Strip: Stipulates furniture, toys, ant* 
mals, food. " \ 
Cards: Contain pictures of items in* 
thevc categories which child must file^ 
^ in appropriate slot. 
* Strip: StipuUteVshort vowels /a/, /e/ r 
/i/ p /o/ or /u/ or long vowds /a/: /e/, " 
/i'./o/or/uA 
* * * Card?*! Contain wordscomaining one 

ol triese towels. Child mu*i file each : 
woid card in appropriate slot. 
? ■* Strip: Stipulates the 1 numbers I2f, 

Girds: (for number of syllables) con- 
tain word?* with any number of syl* 
, lahje^ 

* Chili! must file in appropriate slot. * 
£Y: CF.and J.R.John Read Middle 

School Redding, Connecticut, Robert* 
H.Heqtley, S.T.E.P. tutor. 
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B* H)K L jfv-of PoEIuriiin" 

SUBJECT: Science-^ ^ 

PUgPO^ffr lo acquaint readers wit information 
as to the causes and prevention of arr 
<md waterjiollution, 
Tm encourage readers lo actively? em 
gaj^jn pollution prevention, 

DESCRIPTION- This book offer* a pictorial and 
written description of the pollution 
pmhlcrn. Through uyewitneXs accounts 
»t "Peter Patter*' (<m animated rain* 
d'op who is mo longer cle<in), the 
author presents ihohdckjiround of 
the pollution problem, it* vurrent 



y status and its effect on everyone in the 

world. 

The book is hoth a documentary' of 
. the pollution problem and a plea for 
* action on the part of industry and* 
the American people. ^ 
BY. FlF., John Read Middle School, Red* 

ding, Connecticut, Marie Wicklun, 
S.T.EP. tutor. ta J e 

UOOiv Folium at Gilbert and Bennett Pond" • 
^SUBJECT: Science and Reading 
■ PURPOSE: To provide information on the ap* 

*pcarancc and nature of specific fish. - 
To portray fishing as a pleasant and 
V " rewarding leisure activity. 
DESCRIPTION:- The author tells about fish 
H -through careful descriptions based on 

\ firsthand experience and through his 

, 'own colorful and precise illustrations, 
j He expresses much enthusiasm for 

fishing and writes In a style that 
enables hfjm to share his feelings'with 
his readers and encourage them to em 
L gage in this activity, 
BY: B-P- John Read Middle School, Red- 

drug, Connecticut, Elizabeth McCoy, 
S.T.E.P.tufor. 

MAP: "Map of the Town of Redding, Connecti- 
cut" * > 

SUBJECT; Geography and Social Studied 

PURPOSE: To provide information on the roads, 
waterways, parks and important land- 

i marks of Redding^- 

DESCRIPTION: tljis map haS'&cerjjenlargcd to 
approximately five times its original 
wx t through simpje gibing and 
dra\tfhfflechnique-frjt is easy to read, 
and is used in locating geographical 
information concerning the Town*of 
+ Redding. 

BY** S.D., john Read Middle School, Red- 
■ ding, Connecticut. 
R.P., John Read Middle School, Red- 
ding, Connecticut, Philip Dormont, 
StfEf. tutor. 

EQUIPMENT: "Hurdles" 
% SUBJECT: Physical Education 

PURPOSE: To assist in track and field exercises. 
*• in physical education classes. 

MATERIALS:, T and 6" lumber for bases 
ltf"dowels 

Canvas attached by vefcro strips which 
break away when jumper misses jump. 
DESCRIPTION: These hurdles have been de- 
signed from actual photographs. They 
were planned, modified then drawn to 
scale before they were actually con* 
strutted. 

Their construction has allowed for a 
considerable savings over prices indi- 

0 catcd In gym equipment catalogues. 

BV: D.U R-H., BiM., C.M.John Read 

Middle School, Redding, Connecticut, 
Charles Emmons, S,T.E X tutor. 
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